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and perhaps tears down a house, to the sound
of guns. But unfortunately for this primitive
view, a Norwegian by the name of Ibsen has taught
the theatre-going world that action may be a
state within as well as a row without; that two
persons, Nora and Helmer, her husband, let us
say, standing quietly together and talking in
ordinary, every-day tones, may give us a sense
of stressed emotional values in human life such
as no frenzied mob at its highest howl can secure.
Action, we now know pretty well, since it is fully
illustrated by modern drama and gives that
drama its chief significance, is anything on the
stage that makes us to enter sympathetically into
the psychologic tension of the stage folk whose
fortunes engage us. And it is more and more
the habit of current play-making of the better
sort to show this " action " with the quiet re-
straint which throws emphasis upon states of
mind and emotional crises, with a laudable desire
not to overstep their modesty of nature. Mod-
ern stage action, in a word, tends to become
psychologic, rather than physical and acrobatic.
Shaw, then, is full of action, if only there be
conceded to that much-abused word a connotation

tant underlying suggestions re-inst thisoundaries, and so advancing thefollowers of the theatre in many lands.
